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These ships from the Faroe Islands are moored at 
Siglufjordur, a northern Icelandic herring port. 
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ICELANDIC 


winter street scene in Reykjavik, capital of Iceland and her 
urgest city. Climate here is moderate in winter, snowfall light. 
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Siglufjordur is said to be the largest herring center in 
the world. Herring factories and vats in the background. 
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PRECISION FOR PRODUCTION 


In your school work—arithmetic and higher 
mathematics ... chemistry . . . accounting . 
physics—you learn the basic importance of 
accuracy in daily living. Hardly anything could 
be done without accuracy standards of weights, 
number and, particularly, measurement. Take 
the Ford-developed system of mass production, 
for example. There just can’t be any fitting of 
parts on the assembly lines. So every part must 
be made just right, to such close “limits” as 
1/10,000 part of an inch. Here are a few examples 
of how the famous Ford standards of fine 
accuracy and excellence are maintained... 


This is one of the many types 
of precision gages used in 
making a Ford car. Notice 
the two sets of gage pins. 
One set is 2/10,000 of an 
inch farther apart than the 
other. A part being inspected 
must go through the first set 
but not through the second. 
That’s why this instrument 
is called a ‘“go-no-go” gage. 
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Here are several of the world- 
famous Johansson Gage 
Blocks, made in the Ford 

Laboratories at Dearborn, and used to set and check all 
gages used in Ford production. They are accurate to within 
2/1,000,000 of an inch. When you remember that 
1/1,000,000 of an inch is 3000 times finer than a human 
hair, you'll agree this is really precise measuring. 


This machine gages and sorts piston pins automatically 
at the rate of 2250 per hour. What’s more, it tests the 
pins for length and selects three sizes with accuracy to 
one ten- thousandth inch diameter. 





Besides 
standards include rigid checks on quality, to assure long 
life and reliability in every part. Here a Ford gear is _— 


accurate measuring, Ford’s famous precision 


tested in a special 100,000-pound compression an 
tension machine. It took 35,000 pounds of pressure to 
break a single gear tooth. 


By such insistence on precision and accuracy in 
every step of manufacture and assembly, it is 
possible to build better Ford cars, to give better 
value. No wonder owners everywhere are say- 
ing, ‘““Ford’s Out Front!” 











Step Out with Safety . learn how to be 
an expert driver. Send today for your free copy 
of “How to Be An Expert Driver’ by Al Esper, 
Ford’s Chief Test Driver. Address Ford Motor 
Co., 2903 Schaefer Road, Dearborn, Mich. 
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U.S. of Indonesia. 
ls Being Formed 


There are two countries in the 
world called the United States. 

One, of course, is our own coun- 
try, the United States of America. 

The other is our gigantic neighbor 
to the south, Brazil. Brazil’s full 
name is the United States of Brazil. 

A third group of United States is 
in the making. It is the United States 
of Indonesia. 

This new section is being formed 
from the Netherlands (Dutch) East 
Indies, which have been Dutch 
colonies for more than 300 years. 


JAPANESE CONQUEST 


When World War II began in 
Europe, the Japanese greedily began 
eyeing the wealth of the East Indies. 
In 1942, the Japanese conquered the 
islands. 

During their stay, the Japanese 
tried to turn the natives against their 
former masters, the Dutch. 

At the same time, the Queen of 
the Netherlands, Wilhelmina, prom- 
ised the East Indies greater free- 
dom at the end of the war. 

The Japanese kept their grip on 
the islands until their defeat in 
August, 1945. Soon after the sur- 
render, British and Dutch troops 
moved into the Indies. The natives, 
meanwhile, set up their own govern- 
ment which they called the Indones- 
ian Republic. 

Bitter fighting broke out between 
the natives and the British and 
Dutch soldiers. This fighting lasted 
for a year. 


PLAN FOR UNION 


Then, in November, 1946, the na- 
tive government and Queen Wil- 
helmina’s government made peace. 

Both sides agreed to a plan to 
make the Netherlands and the East 
Indies equal partners in a Nether- 
lands-Indonesian Union. The Queen 


nesia. It will-be composed of ‘hree 
separate states — (1) the Republic of 
Indonesia, (2) East Indonesia, (3) 
Borneo. So far, nothing has been de- 
cided about the Dutch half of New 
Guinea. Later on, it may join the 
U. S. of Indonesia. 


The United States of Indonesia 
is not expected to be completed until 
January 1, 1949. 


French Fight Revolt 
In Indo-China 


On December 19, 1946, war broke 
out in French Indo-China between 
the natives and the French armies. 

Most of the fighting has taken 
place around Hanoi, capital of the 
Viet Nam Republic. 

The Viet Nam Republic is a na- 
tive state in the eastern part of 
French Indo-China. It is made up 
of the provinces of Longking and 
Annam. 

Viet Nam means “country of the 
south.” Indo-China is in southern 
Asia. 

On March 6, 1946, the French 





government recognized the Viet 
Nam Republic as an independent 
state. It is still united with France, 
even though it is independent. 

The President of the Republic is 
Ho Chi Minh. Many Frenchmen ..c- 
cuse him of being a Communist. But 
Ho Chi Minh denies he is one. 
When the fighting broke out around 
Hanoi, Ho Chi Minh fled from the 
capital. 

The reasons for the recent out- 
break are not clear. The French say 
that the Viet Nam army, led by 
Nguyen Giap, attacked the French 
forces without cause. 


FRENCH TROOPS ARRIVE 
Premier Leon Blum of France sent 
Major General Jacques-Philippe Le- 
clerc, one of France’s greatest gen- 
erals, to Indo-China to put down 
the revolt. French troops in Africa 
also have been shifted to Indo- 
China. 
Premier Blum has promised to re- 
spect the independence of Viet Nam. 
Viet Nam’s forces are well armed. 
When the Japanese left Indo-China 
at the end of the war, they gave the 
natives their weapons. Some of the 
Japanese soldiers stayed, and are 
fighting in the Viet Nam army. 
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FRENCH INDO-CHINA: Shaded area shows land of the Viet Nam Republic. 
U. S. OF INDONESIA: By 1949, the Netherlands East Indies will become the 
U. S of Indonesia composed of (1) Republic of Indonesia; (2) East Indo- 
nesia; (3) Borneo. No plans have been made for New Guinea. 







will head this union. 
The Indonesian part of the union 
will be the United States of Indo- 
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ICELAND 


HE first people to live in Ice- 
land were Irish. We know very 
little about this group of early 
settlers. We do know they were 
Christians because they left cruci- 
fixes and church bells. 

We also know that they went to 
Iceland some time before 850 A.D. 
It was about that time when the 
Norsemen discovered Iceland and 
found the small Irish colony living 
there. 

Some time between 850 and 890 
Norsemen began to settle in Iceland 
too. They were fleeing from the cruel 
kings who ruled their homeland. In 
their flight some of the Norsemen 
sailed first to Ireland and 
islands in the British Isles. 

By the time these Norsemen ar- 
rived in Iceland, some of them had 
carried people from the British Isles. 
Even today there are still some Irish 
names among the people of southern 
Iceland 

By the early 900s the south, south- 
east, and northeast parts of Iceland 
were settled. 

In 930 the Icelanders started their 
Althing (parliament) and _ called 
their country the Republic of Ice- 
land. 

In 1262 fell under Nor- 
wegian rule and lost her indepen- 
dence. Then, when one king became 
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ruler of all the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, Iceland was ruled by him too. 
One by one the countries again be- 
came independent states. Iceland 
alone was ruled by the king who 
ruled Denmark. 

Iceland was captured by the Eng- 
lish in the Napoleonic wars. Den- 
mark won ‘the island again in 1815, 
and for 103 years Iceland remained 
under Danish rule. 

In 1918 Iceland signed a treaty 
with Denmark. Under this treaty the 
Icelanders accepted the Danish king 
as the Icelandic king. Denmark rep- 
resented Iceland in foreign affairs. 
But the Icelanders made their own 
laws. The Althing is the oldest par- 
liament in the world. It has 52 mem- 
bers, all native Icelanders, elected by 
the men and women of Iceland. 

After 25 years, the Icelanders were 
to vote whether they wanted to keep 
the king or whether they wanted to 
become a Republic. This plan was 
changed by World War II. 

Iceland, which has no army or 
navy, did not enter the war. Both 
the Allies and Germany wanted a 
base in Iceland for two reasons: (1) 
Iceland holds an important position 
in the North Atlantic as an air and 
naval base. (2) Iceland is a good 
place to have a weather station. 

Iceland said “no” to Germany and 
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Boy and girl with pony-carts,-a common sight in Iceland. 
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High school girls at Akureyri. 


“yes” to the Allies. This was in 1940, 
before the United States entered the 
war. Great Britain immediately sent 
troops to Iceland. After we entered 
the war, thousands of our troops 
went there. The British gradually 
withdrew their forces, but ours re- 
mained. Many of them know Iceland 
from personal experience. 

In 1940 Germany conquered Den- 
mark. Iceland cut all her ties with 
Denmark because the king was no 
longer free to rule. In 1944 Iceland 
declared herself an independent re- 
public. 

Our Government had agreed to 
withdraw U.S. troops from Iceland 
six months after peace was declared. 
At the end of the war and during the 
following year, we did not call home 
our troops. Although the war had 
ended, the peace treaty had not been 
signed with Germany. 

Iceland said that even though the 
peace treaty had not been signed, 
the war had ended. There was no 
longer any need for U.S. troops in 
Iceland. 


WE WITHDRAW 


Finally our Government gave in 
and agreed to call home our troops. 
In the agreement signed by Iceland 
and the U.S. in October, 1946, our 
Government is allowed to keep civil- 
ian personnel* at the Keflavik Air- 
port. 

Civilian aviation from other coun- 
tries will also use the airport. 


* Means word is defined on page 14 











As we withdrew our military per- 
sonnel, we replaced them with civil- 
ians. We are also training Icelanders 
to take over. 

We will also give to Iceland all 
the equipment at Meeks and Patter- 
son Fields. We built these fields for 
our air forces during the war. 

In November, 1946, the United 
Nations voted to make Iceland a 
member nation. 


THE LAND 


Iceland is an island in the middle 
of the North Atlantic. The island has 
an area of 39,709 square miles. It is 
a little smaller than Kentucky. 

Iceland’s 132,000 people live on 
one-fourth of the island. The rest of 
it cannot be lived on. 

The capital and largest city is 
Reykjavik (Ray-kyuh-veek) which 
means Smoky Harbor. About 40,000 
people live there. 

Iceland is a land of frost and 
steam, of ice and fire. 

There are volcanoes, lava streams, 
geysers, glaciers, snowfields, deserts, 
rocky fjords. It has streams of pure, 
ice-cold water. It has boiling springs 
that can be used instead of coal to 
heat homes and buildings in towns. 

An architect from New York City 
recently went to Iceland to supervise 
the building of a hotel at Reykjavik. 
He thought he would have to plan 
for a furnace in the building. Im- 
agine his surprise when he got there 
and was told that all he needed to 
do was pipe the boiling water from 
the natural springs. 


NO RAILROADS 


Iceland has no trains. Because the 
people live on such a small part of 
the island, it would not pay to run 
them. The people travel by car, bus, 
or bicycle. When they have to travel 
over the steep mountain slopes, they 
ride strong little ponies. 

Iceland’s land and waters are the 
home of reindeer, whistling swans, 
eider ducks (their feathers make our 
pillows), seals, and whales 

Iceland is also the land of light 
and dark. 

In summer it is light for 24 hours 
a day. In winter all but a few hours 
of the day are dark. But the winter 
nights are brightened by the beauti- 
ful Northern Lights, shining colored 
streaks in the sky. 

The people who live in this cold, 
hilly country are strong and hardy. 
Because there is much snow and ice 


in the northern part of Iceland, two 
of their favorite sports are skiing and 
skating. Sleds in Iceland are Swed- 
ish sleds which are like little chairs. 
One person sits in the chair. An- 
other stands on the runners, which 
stick out behind the chair, and steers. 

Many Icelanders are good chess 
players. It is a good way to pass the 
time on the long winter nights. 

The people enjoy folk dancing and 
group singing. Icelanders are excel- 
lent singers. 

In the summertime the Icelanders 
like to go on camping trips and on 
picnics. Since most of the towns lie 
along the coast, almost everybody in 
Iceland can swim. We would think 
the water there too cold for swim- 
ming, even in summer, but the Ice- 
landers are used to it and like it. 

They are a friendly and warm- 
hearted people. They are so kind to 
their animals that many of the ponies 
and horses are as affectionate as 
dogs. They come when they are 
called by name and sometimes try 
to go into the house with the family. 

In each town there are many 
white houses with peaked, colored 
roofs. Some of the roofs are red, 
some blue, some green, some yellow. 
And in each town there is at least 
one church. 
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In Iceland it is the custom to take 
time off during the work of the day 
for coffee and pastry or cake. 

On holidays the whole family goes 
out together to celebrate, for family 
ties are very strong. The women and 
girls put on Icelandic costumes. 
They wear long, full skirts and lace 
aprons, white blouses, and tight 
bodices. On their heads they wear 
caps with tassels. The belts worn 
with these costumes are of beau- 
tifully filigreed* silver or gold. Ice- 
landers are famous for the filigree 
work they do. 

In summer the people work long 
and hard outdoors. They can do 
much work because it is light for 
24 hours of the day. In winter, when 
the nights are long, the women knit 
sweaters, scarves, and mittens with 
Icelandic designs. Because there are 
black, brown, and white sheep in 
Iceland, many designs are made 
without the use of dyed wool. 

Icelanders have always liked 
stories. In ancient days they amused 
themselves in the long winter nights 
by telling stories about heroes or 
wonderful things that had happened. 
These stories, passed down through 
the years and still told today, are 


* Means word is defined on page 14. 
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Here is a saga called “The Man 
Who Understood the Language ef 
the Birds”: 

Once there was a peasant who 
paid land dues to King Olaf. 

One day the king was sailing along 
the coast and saw the peasant's 
house. When he asked his servants 
who lived in it, they said, “One who 
understands the language of birds.” 

“How can you believe such non- 
sense?” said the king. 

“It is true, O king,” they answered. 

The king laughed. “Do you see 
that horse standing close to the 
house? Go and kill it, but see that no 
blood stains your hands or clothes.” 

The servants did not want to kil] 
the horse, but the king had com- 
manded. They did his will and re- 
turned to the ship. 

“Now go and bring me the peasant 
who owned the animal,” the king 
commanded, “but see that you say 
nothing about this horse.” 

When they did so, the king asked 
the peasant to row his small boat 
along the coast to guide the royal 
ship. As the peasant rowed a crow 
flew overhead croaking fearfully. 
The peasant looked up at the bird 
and his rowing grew slow as if his 
heart were heavy. 

Another crow flew over the ship, 
screeching dreadfully. The peasant 
stopped rowing. 

Yet another crow came flying, caw- 
ing sadly. The peasant put his hands 
to his ears, and his face was full of 
sorrow. 

The king asked him what was his 
sorrow and the peasant said, “The 
birds tell me you have slain my 
horse, O king.” 

Then King Olaf knew that the 
man did understand the language of 
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Icelanders raking hay, used to feed sheep, horses and other livestock. 
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birds. He never made the peasant 
pay land dues to him again and he 
gave the peasant a good present. 

In Iceland everyone must go to 
school until he has finished grade 
school at least. To enter high school, 
the students must pass a hard exami- 
nation. Once they are in high school, 
they all must study five languages. 

Everyone, except small children, 
can read and write. Three-fourths of 
the people can speak two languages, 
one-fifth can speak three. The most 
common languages are Icelandic, 
Danish, and English. Icelandic is like 
Norwegian. 

This small country publishes over 
100 newspapers and magazines. It 
publishes more books per person 
than any other country. 

Iceland has its own university, its 
own symphony orchestra, fine sing- 
ing groups, and acting groups which 
produce plays written by Icelanders 
as well as plays from other countries. 
It also has many artists. The Ice- 
landers like to buy new paintings. 


AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY 


Most of the Icelanders live in the 
lowlands along the south and south- 
west coast. There the climate is not 
so harsh. In summer the temperature 
is about 50 degrees and in winter 
about 30 or 32. The lower part of 
Iceland is warmed by the Gulf 
Stream. Reykjavik is warmer in win- 
ter than New York. 

The people have two main occu- 
pations — fishing and farming. They 
can farm only a small part of the 
island. Turnips, potatoes, and hay 
are the biggest crops. 

In the past few years the Iceland- 
ers have been building hot houses. 


These are heated by the boiling 
spring water. Here they can grow 
other foods, such as grapes, which 
cannot be grown outdoors. 

There is just enough hay to feed 
the animals. There are 44,000 horses, 
35,000 cattle, 656,000 sheep. 

Each year the Icelanders catch 
235,000 tons of fish. Some of the 
fishermen work on big boats, called 
trawlers. But many of them go out 
to sea in all kinds of weather in their 
own small boats. 

Part of the fish is frozen when it is 
brought in. Another part is salted 
and spread in the sun to dry. The 
bones of the fish are also spread out 
in fields to dry. Then they are gath- 
ered up like hay. The dried bones 
are ground into a meal. This meal 
can be used as fertilizer, or mixed 
with other food and used as feed for 
animals. 

Iceland has some dairies and 
woolen factories. When the people 
can use more water power to make 
electricity, industry will grow. 

There is little mining but no lum- 
bering done in this country. Trees 
do not grow well on the island and 
many of the trees which did grow 
were killed by volcanic eruptions 
which also killed many people and 
animals. Many other trees were cut 
down and not replaced. 

Iceland must import much of her 
food, cloth, oils, automobiles, and 
machinery. She exports fish, wool, 
eider down, skins, dairy products. 

The people live simply but well. 
There is no great wealth but no 
great poverty. 

Hard as their life may seem to us, 
the Icelanders like it and very few 
of them éver live in other countries. 





Harris & Ewing 
Thor Thors, son of the Minister of 
icelandic Legation, Washington, D.C. 
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EDISON, LET ME 
KNOW WHAT YOU THINK 
MY ARC LAMPS THAT 

YOU'VE BOUGHT, 


YES, WALLACE. AND 
LL MAKE A BETTER ONE! 








SON EXPERIMENTED WITH CARBON, BUT FOUND 
T UNSATISFACTORY. HE TRIED PLATINUM 
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BUT WHO CAN AFFORD ELECTRIC LIGHTS 
THAT USE PLATINUM? | STILL THINK 
CARBON I$ THE ANSWER, 





BACK AT EDISON’S MENLO PARK, NEW JERSEY, 
ER Ba WORKSHOP— 











a 
THIS ARC LAMP BURNS OUT 
TOO FAST AND | 


$ TOO 
EXPENSIVE. ee 


AND THE LIGHT JUMPS TOO MUCH 
FOR THE EYES, BUT WHAT ARE YOU 
GOING TO 00 ? 


A, 








THE. TROUBLE WITH LOW RESISTANCE 
LAMPS |S THAT YOU CAN'T TURN 
THEM OFF INDIVIDUALLY. 








WHY NOT USE A THIN 
HIGH RESISTANT FILAMENT? 
THAT WILL DO IT. 


(FILAMENT: THE WIRE OR THREAD THAT 
GIVES OFF LIGHT IN A BULB.) 











THE CARBONIZED 
COTTON SEWING 
THREAD IS LICHTING 
UP, THIS MAY BE 
THE ANSWER. 
WE‘LL WAIT UNTIL 
IT BURNS OUT — 
THEN WE'LL KNOW. 
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FORTY HOURS LATER... 





EXACTLY FORTY HOURS. THE INCANDESCENT, 
LAMP IS HERE! START WORK AT ONCE TO 
FIND NEW TYPES OF FILAMENT. THAT’S 

THE SECRET... 








[FOR THE NEXT FEW YEARS, EDISON SENT 


IN SEARCH OF A BETTER FILAMENT. 














* EDISON THINKS CERTAIN BAMBOOS 
MIGHT BE THE ANSWER. 





JN 1906 TUNGSTEN FILAMENT WAS FOUND TO BE 
THE BEST AND WAS USED FROM THEN ON. 








EXPLORERS TO THE FOUR CORNERS OF _, THE GLOBE 
we 








GREAT POWERHOUSES AND 
ON, WHO GAVE THE WORL 


, NEW 





HYDROELECTRIC POWER PLANTS AREA 





SYSTEM OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING 
















“SPICE and 
everything nice”’ 


c- the Middle Ages spices were 
m 


ore precious than rubies or 
gold. 

They were brought from the East 
by caravan across Asia into Europe. 
This long journey was full of perils. 
Men sickened and died on the trip. 
Robber bands attacked the caravans 
and stole the precious cargo. 

The people of the Middle Ages 
had no way of preserving food. They 
needed spices. Modern science has 
proved that spice does not preserve 
food as people used to believe it 
did. But if it did not preserve food, 
spice at least made their spoiling 
food taste better. 

At first, spices were brought to 
Arabia. Other countries that wanted 
spices sent their caravans there. Then 
Venice, in Italy, became the spice 
center of the worid. All this time, 
Arabia and Venice kept secret where 
they bought their spices. 


MEN RISKED LIVES FOR SPICES 


Men wanted spices so badly that 
they were willing to risk their lives 
and fortunes in searching for them. 

Fleets of ships were sent out to 
find new routes to the spice coun- 
tries of the mysterious East. 

First Portugal and then Holland 
gained great power and wealth in 
the spice trade. 

In their journeys, sailors from Eng- 
land, Holland, and Portugal discov- 
ered new lands as well as spices. 
And they claimed the new lands 
for their own countries. 

Columbus was looking for a new 
route to the spice lands of the East 
Indies when he discovered America. 
The discoveries of Vasco da Gama 
and Magellan were made while these 
explorers were searching for spices. 


WHAT IS SPICE? 

Spice is the name given to highly 
flavored parts of certain plants. The 
flavor comes from oils in the plants. 

Spice is used for seasoning other 
foods. 

Spices have little value themselves 





as food. They help us digest other 
foods. The flavor they give to food 
makes it taste better to us. 

The main spices are: allspice, 
anise, bayleaf, caper, capsicum, cara- 
way, cardamon, celery seed, cinna- 
mon, cloves, coriander, cubebs, cu- 
min, curcuma, dill, ginger, horse- 
radish, mace, marjoram, mint, mus- 
tard, nutmeg, paprika, parsley, pep- 
per, pimento, saffron, sage, savory, 
sennel, tarragon, thyme, turmeric, 
and vanilla. 

Let’s look at some of the most ta- 
miliar spices and see how and where 
they are made. 


PEPPER 


Both black and white pepper come 
from a plant called Piper nigrum. 
It looks like ivy. The growing plant 
fastens itself to a tree or pole. Pep- 
per grows only in hot, wet, shady 
regions, such as the Malabar coast 
of India, the Dutch East Indies, and 
Malaya. 

Each plant yields about 50 ber- 
ries. The berries are green at first, 
then they turn red, and finally brown. 
They are picked and dried in the 
sun, or with smoke, until they be- 
come brownish black and wrinkled. 
The dried berries are called pepper- 
corns. 

Black pepper is made by grinding 
the peppercorns. 

White pepper is made by picking 
the berries when they are red. These 
berries are soaked in water and then 
the hulls are taken off. 

Pepper has been used in strange 
ways. 

The Hindus use it for sore eyes. 
The Mohammedans use it for snake 
bite. The Dutch and French use it 
to keep moths out of carpets and 
clothes. 


CINNAMON 


Cinnamon is made from the inner 
bark of cinnamon trees. The bark 
is peeled from branches of the trees 
during the rainy season. It is dried 
and then ground. 


Products of Our World 








Netherlands Information Bureau 
Javanese girl with basket of mace, a 
product of nutmeg (in small basket). 


The best cinnamon comes from 
Ceylon. 

Cinnamon is used to flavor baked 
goods and candy. It is also used in 
medicine. 


CLOVES 


Cloves are the dried flower buds 
ot a small, bushy, tropical tree. 

The flower buds are picked just 
before they are ready to blossom. 
They are dried and shipped to coun- 
tries all over the world. If you look 
at a whole clove, you will see the 
four petals of the flower closed in 
a tight ball and held by four fat 
sepals (outer leaves). 

The Portuguese discovered the 
clove tree growing in the Molucca 
Islands. 

Years later the French brought 
some clove seedlings to the islands 
ot Zanzibar and Penba. Here they 
grow well. 

Today these islands produce 80 
per cent of the world’s supply of 
cloves. The clove tree must grow for 
seven to ten years before a crop can 
be picked. But the tree outlives its 
planter. It often bears cloves for 
100 years. 

Cloves are used in foods, beauty 
aids, soaps, medicines, cigarettes, 
salves, and candy. Oil of cloves even 
can be used to lure Japanese beetles 
into death traps. 


NUTMEG AND MACE 
Nutmeg and mace are the only 
two spices which come from the 
same plant and have different flavors. 























Both are part of the nutmeg, 
which looks like a large walnut with 
a red, thick shell. Inside the husk, 
coating the nutmeg, is a fragile; lace- 
like sheet of mace. Although mace 
smells like nutmeg, its flavor is dif- 
ferent. 

When the nut is hulled and dried, 
the mace is picked off by hand. 

Nutmeg comes from the Nether. 
lands East Indies and from Granada 
in the British East Indies. At one 
time these nuts grew only on one 
small island in the Netherlands East 
Indies. To keep the price high, the 
Dutch did not allow the nuts to be 
planted any place else. This plan 
was upset by pigeons! Attracted by 
the bright red color of the nut’s 
shells, the pigeons flew off with them 
to other islands in the East Indies. 
The number of nutmeg trees in the 
world soon increased. 


GINGER 


The ginger we use is made from 
the root of the ginger plant. 

Ginger plants were brought to the 
Americas from the Far East as early 
as the 1500s. It grows well in many 
countries around the Caribbean Sea 
and in the Far East. 


SPICE SHORTAGE 


War hit our spice supplies hard. 
Most of the countries from which 
our spices come found themselves 
right in the middle of the war. 

Fifty per cent of our spices grow 
in the Netherlands East Indies, the 
Malay Peninsula, China, Indo-China, 
and Japan. These countries send us 
black and white pepper, cassia, nut- 
meg, mace, and turmeric. 

From Europe and Africa comes 23 
per cent of our spices, including 
caraway, celery seed, coriander, 
cumin, poppy seed, ginger, laurel 
leaves, sage and thyme. 

This means that 73 per cent of our 
spice supply was cut off. These coun- 
tries were either occupied by the 
enemy or had become war zones. 

Fortunately, we had a large supply 
of spices on hand when the war 
started. We had enough pepper to 
last three years, enough cinnamon 
to last nine months, and a year’s 
supply of other important spices. 

But our supply was not enough 
to prevent a shortage of spices dur- 
ing the war. 

Spices are still scarce today, but, 
as labor and shipping conditions get 
better, the supply will increase. 




















AND ACCIDENTALLY KICKS& 
THE BRAKE LEVER. 











WEY! THERE'S 
A K/P IN THAT 
SAMPLANE ! fe 














THING WE-EAT 
TOOTSIE ROLLS, KIDS / 
WELL NEED LOTS OF 


















C'MON OUT OF 
THERE, BuDpy ! 
YOU'RE LUCKY 











CONGRATULATIONS, ) HERE YOU ARE, FOLKS / 
CAPTAIN TooTsie/ 4 HAVE A TOoTSsié Rou! 

















FELLOWS! GIRLS! Be the leader of 
your crowd—a winner at sports! Eat 
Tootsie Rolls every day! They're chewy 
—chocolaty rich—packed with body- 
building ingredients to give you the 
quick energy you need. 

And treat your Mom and Dad to 
Tootsie Rolls. They'll probably surprise 
you by keeping a boxful handy all 
the time. 





























C == WITH EXPLAINED ANSWERS Ss 


BY CHARLES BAYNE & 











Ss : DID THE DOLLAR SIGN ORIGINATE FROM 
SPANISH PIECES OF EIGHT P 











tz. f \ ARE SOME METALS LIGHT ENOUGH 
GLA es TO FLOAT ON WATER ? 





ji OW ee WHAT WAS THE INDIAN MEANING 
“7 IZ. — OF THE NAME IOWA ? 





4S THE OWL CONSIDERED TO BE 
A USEFUL BIRD OF PREY ? 








= Sa WHAT CHEMIST AMASSED A FORTUNE 
BS FROM THE INVENTION OF DYNAMITE ? 


f3 








THE DOLLAR SIGN’S ORIGIN FROM A THE METALS THAT WOULD FLOAT ON WATER (BEING 
SIGN YSED TO INDICATE A PIECE OF EIGHT | OF LESS DENSITY) ARE OF THE UNFAMILIAR GROUP OF 
SOFT METALS. BUT THEY ALSO DECOMPOSE WATER. 


\ (THE SPAN/SH DOLLAR )/SA LIKELY 
, THEORY, ASTH/S DOLLAR SODIUM ATTACKS WATER FURIOUSLY. POTASSIUM FLAMES AND 


“le 
TiN GON EE OF Cpr ONS Dav ae | EXPLODES IN WATER! (THESE TWO HAVE MANY /MPORTANT 
uN ANOTHER THEORY [5 THAT | USES WHEN COMBINED WITH OTHER SUBSTANCES.) THE SOFT 
tat S- THE "DRAPED DILL ARs | METALS OXIDIZE RAPIDLY /N AIR. THEY REQUIRE AN OIL. COVERING. 
me 4 ae Tg so _ DENSITY 

po Ihre tng bee oS METAS ([2 53] LITHIUM QML. LIGHTEST WEIGHT 
f & e POTASSIUM ETAL OFT 
THE DOLLAR SIGN, THUS oup $ ¥ aemtanes + sienler te cuter ae a Ee 
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( 
THE PIECE OF EIGHT WAS (SOFT METALS ARE NOT USED 
pp he py 1 try eS S S -53| RUBIDIUM Sere EL ey 
=, — -74\ MAGNES/UM LIGHTEST WEIGHT 
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/ 
4.85\ BERYLLIUM HARD METAL 
| OTHER FAMILIAR MANY IMPORTANT USES~ 




















THE NAME IOWA (FIRST APPLIED TOTHE 
/OWA RIVER) 1S SAID TOHAVE SIGN/FIED METALS AIRPLANE ENGINE PARTS ) 
7 “ 72 aL 2 
ee ee 22.48| OSMIUM um HEAVIEST METAL. 
|] (RESEMBLES PLATINUM ) 





NO CIVILIZED 
AREA IN THE 





WORLD, OF 
EQUAL S/ZE, 
m 44 i 
é Bo lly na tele wa OM M/CE. /7 1S NOT UNUSUAL TO 
FERTILE Ya FIND THE BONES OF OVER A HUNDRED 
SOIL / FIELD MICE NEAR THE NEST OF AN 






















DYNAMITE WAS INVENTED AND NAMED BY A YOUNG 
SWEDISH CHEMIST, ALFRED BERNHARD NOBEL, /N /866.- 
QUITE BY ACCIDENT, HE DISCOVERED THAT WHEN THE 
J DANGEROUS LIQUID EXPLOSIVE "NITROGLYCERINE"WAS 
ive SOAAED UP BY SAWDUST MIXED WITH SALTPETER AND — 
Ah3 MOULDED INTO “STICKS” (DYNAMITE ), /T WAS MUCH SAFER TO USE" 
S_AND HANDLE, THE GREAT FORTUNE HE AMASSED BY MANUFACTURING fF 
&-. EXPLOSIVES HAS BECOME A FOUNDATION FOR ANNUAL—>f 
utes = AWARDS OF ABOUT $30,000 EACH, FOR OUTSTANDING f 












ACHIEVEMENT /(N CHEMISTRY, PHYSICS, LITERATURE, 
MEDIC/NE, AND SERVICE IN THE INTEREST OF PEACE. 





























Going Half Way? 


ERYONE wants friends. But it’s 

what you do to make friends that 
wins them. Are you willing to go out of 
your way to do things for others? 

If Lenore needs help putting up post- 
ers, lend a hand. 

Jack’s on the ticket committee for 
the Band Concert. Because of his after- 
school job, he doesn’t have much time 
to sell his batch of 25 tickets. If you 
have time, make use of it. Offer to help 
Jack — and the Band. 

Your good friend was ill at home to- 
day. Did you find time to let him or 
her know that he was missed? Are you 
thoughtful enough to offer “delivery 
service” on his books and assignments? 

Little things you do to help others 
mean more to them than Big Promises. 
You want Paul and Sylvia and Chuck 
to be your friends? Then prove — by 
action — that you'll go more than half 
way in being a friend to them. 


“the Chine, 


lowe you dom? 





A boy and girl together enter a restau- 
rant where there is a hat and coat check- 
ing service. The boy is wearing hat and 
overcoat, the girl a winter coat. What do 
they do? 

A. Do both boy and girl check their 
coats, and the boy his hat? 

B. Does only the boy check his hat 
and coat? 

C. Neither boy nor girl checks coat. 

Both A and B are correct. Usually, the 
girl does not check her coat. After she 
takes her seat at the table, the boy assists 
her in taking off her coat and draping 
it over the back of the chair. 






























DAISY'S swell gun is 

back. Get this lightning- 

loading, fast-shooting, 

1000 shot Air Rifle. Sell one 
—order plus $1.50 extra. 





DRESSER SET—Full size brush, 
comb and mirror. Sell 1 order. 











Matching 
Fountain 
Pen and Au- 
tomatic Pen- 
cil. Sell 1 order. 


WRIST WATCH. A beoutiful wrist 
watch, suitable for boys, girls, men 
or women. Sell one order plus $1.50 
extro. SUPPLY LIMITED. 





| FAMOUS “TEXAN” 
=| HOLSTER SET 

Big, all metal, 
3 Texan Jr. cap pis- 
tol, with red 
lebther holster 





New Post-War ALARM 
CLOCK. Sell | order of seeds. 








with carrying cose. Takes 16 
pictures on each roll of film. 
Sell 1 order plus,$1.00 extro. 





HUNTING KNIFE 
WITH LEATHER 


Complete with 2 bat- 
¥ teries. Head turns to 


up or clip it on, 
have both 
hands free. 
Sell 1 order. 


“FLYING ACE” 
ROLLER SKATES 


plus $1.00 A oat 


or 
GET YOUR PRIZE 
THIS EASY WAY 


Most prizes shown above and dozens of 
others in our Big Prize Book are given 
WITHOUT COST for selling only one 40- 
pack order of American Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds at 10c per large pack. Some 
of the bigger prizes require extra money, 
as stated. 


Everybody wants American Seeds— 
they're fresh and ready to grow. You'll 
sell them quickly and get your prize at 
once, or, if you prefer, take one-third 
cash commission on all seeds sold. GET 
BUSY— send coupon today for big prize 
book and seeds. OUR 29th YEAR. 


SEND NO MONEY—WE TRUST YOU 
AMERICAN SEED CO., INC. 


Dept. K-22 Lancaster, Pa. 





COMPLETE CHEMISTRY SET with Magic Book of 







35-PIECE FULL-SIZE DINNER SET 
Complete service for six. Sell } order, 
plus $3.00. Sent express collect. 





q SWEETHEART DOLL 
50 experiments. Sell 1 order of American Seeds; Oressed in her sweet- 





heart gown. Sell 1 order. 












STURDY 
CAMP 
AXE 







Full-size instrument. Won- 
derful tone. Carries Gene 
Autry signature. Sell 1 or- 
der, plus $3.50 extra. 


OTHER PRIZES FOR YOU 
Given Per Plan in Our Big Prize Book: 
TRAVELLING CASE PEPPERELL BLANKET 


WALLETS SOFTBALL OUTFIT 
JEWELRY ALUMINUMWARE 
DESK SET ARCHERY SET 

BIBLE BASEBALL GAME 


SERRE REREREREEEEEES 
AMERICAN SEED CO., INC. 
Dept.K-22 Lancaster, Pa. 

Please send the BIG PRIZE BOOK and 40 
packs of Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 
1 will resell them at 10c each, send you 
the money promptly, and get my prize. 


Name 





R. F.D. Box 
or Street No. 





City 





* 
é 
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Short Shots 


Al Schacht, the baseball clown, claims 
his grandpa was a big leaguer, too. One 
day an opposing pitcher hit Gramps 
on the head with a pitch. The ball made 
a loud “c-l-u-n-k” and then sailed over 
the fence for a home run. 

Nonsense, you say? How could a 
man hit a ball over the fence with his 
head? “Well,” claims Al, “Grandpa had 
bats in his belfry!” 

Paul Dorsey, of Springfield, Mass., 
wants me to settle an argument. He het 
a friend that “Snooks” Dowd, of Lehigh 
University, made the longest run in foot- 
ball history. Paul doesn’t remember 
exactly how far “Snooks” ran, but he 
does recall something about “Snooks’ 
running the wrong way. “Please clear 
this up for me,” Paul pleads. 

O.K., pal, here’s the way the story 
appears in the All-Sports Record Book: 
“Snooks Dowd ran 210 yards for a 
touchdown, Lehigh vs. Lafayette. He 
ran i the wrong direction, circled 
around the goal posts and ran back 
again the length of the field.” 


Ah, we now know the secret of 
U.C.L.A.’s success under its new foot- 
ball coach, Bert LaBrucherie. When 
the Uclans dress for a game, there is no 
excitement, no tension. The boys are 
cool, calm and collected. How does 
LaBrucherie do it? Simple — with a 
victrola! 

He puts on juke box favorites, 
rhumbas, congas, torch songs. The boys 
sing as they climb into their gear. Some 
whistle — they do everything but worry 
about the game. That, people, spells 
p-s-y-c-h-o-l-o0-g-y. 

Doreen Crofts, of Firth, Idaho, tells 
me her class had a pow-wow on track 
records and wants to know the pole 
vaulting record of the world and who 
holds it. 

It’s 15 ft. 7% in., made by Cornelius 
Warmerdam in 1942. Warmerdam is the 
only vaulter in history who has ever 
cleared 15 teet — and he’s done it nearly 
60 times! 

Talk about screwy baseball plays. 
Here’s one that takes the cake. Mike 
Grady, third baseman of the 1895 
Giants, tried to field a ground ball. He 
fumbled it, enabling the runner to 
reach first. Then Grady made a wild 
peg to first, allowing the runner to 
reach second. 

The first baseman recovered the ball 
and threw to Grady to head off the 











COUGHING IS OFFENSIVE! 


Here’s 3-Way Relief: 


Didnt your mother ever fell - 
you about SUITH BROTHERS ? 








Go after offensive minor 
coughs due to colds or smok- 
ing at the first scratchy 
“tickle.” Get Smith Brothers 
famous black Cough Drops, a scientific 
prescription-type formula of proven cough- 
relief ingredients used for years by the 
medical profession. They bring quick, long- 
lasting relief 3 important ways: 1. Ease 
throat tickle. 2. Soothe raw, irritated 
membranes. 3. Help loosen phlegm. 

Safe! Let children enjoy 
freely. Now in greatest demand of 99 year 
history. A boon to smokers. Buy 2 packs 





No narcotics 
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today, one for pocket, one for bedside 
—if night coughs strike. 
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runner trying for third. The ball beat 
the runner, but Grady fumbled it. The 
ball rolled away and Grady scrambled 
for it as the runner streaked for home. 
Yep, you guessed it — Grady threw the 
ball over the catcher’s head. 

Results: No hits, one run and four 
errors by Grady on one play! 

Howie Fronk, of Oneida Junior High, 
Schenectady, N. Y., says he’s a Notre 
Dame fan and wants me to write about 
the Fighting Irish. I'll say this — I think 
Notre Dame was the country’s No. 1 
team last season and will continue to 
remain No. | until at least 1949. Coach 
Frank Leahy has so many talented 
players that his second team could prob- 
ably lick the first teams of most of the 
nation’s colleges. 

Herb Canfield, of Bolair, West Vir- 
ginia, would appreciate an article about 
Doc Blanchard, the Army fullback. “I 
think he is one of the greatest fullbacks 
in the game’s history,” says Herb. 

I think so, too. That’s why I've writ- 
ten up Doc three times the past two 
years. The question these days is: “Will 
Doc and his buddy, Glenn Davis, resign 
from the Army and play pro football 
next season?” Both pro leagues are after 
the Army touchdown twins. 

Coach G. F. Liegerot. of Christian 
Brothers School, Sacramento, Calif., 
writes that “Christian Brothers claims 
the honor of being the most poorly 
equipped school in America. With 85 
candidates for football, we must con- 
duct our training with just two footballs, 
no blocking or tackling dummies, no 
charging sled and just one coach. 

“To top it off, we have not bought 
a single pair of football pants in several 
vears. Those we have are sewed, 
patched and taped up so much they 
look more like potato sacks than pants. 

“How did we do last season? We won 
all our 11 games!” 


—HermMan L. Mastin, Sports Editor 








Sat. Eve. Post 
“Put it in second, Jack; I'm a kid 
who *he wind in her hair.” 
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Christian Science Monitor 


“I’m an hour behind schedule this 
morning — breaking in a new driver!” 





Not a Horse? 


Two frogs sat in a restaurant. One 
gave the waiter his order, but the other 
just sat, saying nothing. Finally, his 
friend asked him why he didn’t order. 
“I can’t,” whispered the other, “I have 


a man in my throat.” 
A. Landen, Whitman School, W. 


Selim Hartford, Conn. 


Reasonable Query 


Joe: “Professor, this formula will dis- 
solve absolutely anything.” 

Professor: “Very interesting, but if 
this formula will dissolve anything — 


just what do you intend to keep it in?” 


Colin MeLaurin, Fairoury (Nebr.) Jr. H. 8. 


Agreeable 


Butcher: “The farmer who brought 
me this rooster said he was the laziest 
rooster in the world.” 

Assistant: “Did he say how lazy the 
rooster was?” 

Butcher: “Yes, he said the rooster had 
never crowed in his life. He just waited 
for another one to crow and then he 


nodded his head.” 


Joann Woodson, Packer School, Kansas City, Kansas 


What a Mind! 


Jimmy: “Betcha can’t tell me the 
best way to hit a nail without hitting 
your fingers.” 

Johnny: “Can, too. Hold the hammer 


in both hands.” 
Jerry J Jefferson School, 


Hager, Enid, Okla. 


Eager Beaver 


The recruit heard, through the dark- 
ness, the sound of an approaching horse. 


“Halt! Who goes there?” he chal- 
lenged. 

“The commanding officer,” came the 
reply. 


“Dismount, sir, and advance to be 
recognized,” called the soldier. 

The officer did so, then asked, “By 
the way, who posted you here?” 

“No one, sir,” said the recruit. 
just practicing.” 


Selim A. Lunden, Whitman School, W. 


“I'm 


Hartford, Conn 





Joke of the Week 


We have chosen the joke sent in by 
Donald Freeman, of Rupert (Idaho) 
Junior H. S., as the best joke this week. 


An Aussie was showing an American 
soldier the sights in Australia. 

“Don’t you think that bridge is beauti- 
ful?” asked the Aussie. 

“Well, now,” said the Yank, “We've 
got bridges as big as that or bigger at 
home.” 

“What about this park?” asked the 
Aussie. “Have you ever seen any like it 
before?” 

“Why, sure,” said the Yank, “We’ve 
got lots of them prettier at home.” 

They continued walking ‘til they came 
to a field. Suddenly they saw a kangaroo 
hop by. “Well,” said the American, “one 
thing I'll have to admit, your grasshop- 
pers are a little larger than ours at 
home!” 


Cow-rect 
Teacher: “Jimmy, name five things 
that contain milk.” 
Jimmy: “Butter, ice cream, cheese, 
and two cows.” 
Margaret Gaskell, Gardner School, Ocean Grove, Mass 
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The Balancing Glass 

You can balance a glass on the edge 
of a card, or at least your audience will 
think that’s what 
you're doing. Hold 
the card in the 
right hand as 
shown in the draw- 
ing. With your left 
hand, raise the 


will be looking at 
the glass as you slip your right fore- 
finger up behind the card to touch the 
bottom of the glass, thus supporting it in 
position on the edge of the card. 


Tricky Subtraction 
Take 9 from 6. 
Then take 10 from 9. 
Next take 50 from 40. 
The total of the remainders is 6! 
This is how it’s done: 


SIX - IX S 
IX-X =I 
XL-L=X 


Reading down, you see SIX. 


Tricky Words 
1. What word has six “i’s”? (Indivisi- 
bility ) 
2. What word has seven consonants 
and one vowel? (Strength) 











glass to the top of | 
the card. All eyes | 


| 
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Tips 
on 
Tennis 


BY 

Coll, Riggs 
The first step for anyone who wishes to 
become a successful tournament or match 
player is to develop a sound, all-court 
game. 

The 3 basic strokes that are the 
foundation of a good tennis game are: 

1. The forehand drive, 2. The back- 
hand drive, 3. The service or overhead. 

Make up your mind right now to 
master these three fundamental strokes 
and give your game a good start. 

Plenty of practice is the answer! 


Here are some tips you'll always find 
useful: “Always change a losing game!” 

By that | mean a change of pace. If 
you have been forcing, and piling up 
errors—reverse your attack —slow down, 
keep the ball in play and let the other 
fellow make the mistakes. 

Of course the opposite must be true, 
“Never change a winning game.” 

The selection of your racket is mighty 
important. Remember, correct equipment 
helps your game. Top ranking stars 
among amateurs and professionals 
choose Wilson “Strata-Bow” rackets. For 
a winning combination play Wilson and 


lay the best. More later— 
oy Yours, 


Bb. R. 
7 


SPORTING GOODS CO. 


Chicago, New York and other leading cities 
(A Wilson & Co. Inc. Subsidiary) 


(Bobby Riggs is retained as amember of Wilson Advisory Staff) 


It’s Wilson today in sports equipment 
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For Your Guidance 

When Ordering Stamps 
Scholastic Magazines accept stamp a 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word * ‘approvals,’ the 
stamp dealer wil! send you in addition to any 
free stamps of stamp: you pay for in advance, a 
selection of other stamp: knowr as “approvals.” 
Each of these “‘approval’ stamps has a price clearly 
marked If you keep any of the ‘approval’ stamps 
you must poy for them and return the ones you 
do not wish to hae If you do not intend to 
buy any of the pproval’ stamps return them 
promptly, being ona ul to write your name and 
address in the upper left-hand corner of 
envelope in which you return the stamps. 





$10.00 WORTH OF 


FUN — ONLY 10¢! 


What a treasure hunt! oe Ete pechage 500 poumaan oraure 
ust 





as stag BL. 





Sy 
ipetutes stamps from America, Philippines 
French, Cape duby, ea, South etc., inc yy 3 air- 
mails, commemoratives, and stamps worth up to 5 and 
TSe. This amazing offer is given for 10c to serious 
reval applicants, only. One to a customer, money back 
if not more than deligh 


JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown, New York 



















LARGEST DIAMOND aa/ TRIANGLE STAMPS 
ALSO FIGHTING FREE FRENCH 


Free Stamp 7 zines, 


Countries; 

a PICTORIALS, AIRMAILS. A 
ag 7 | Real Bargein 5¢ with ap- 
) if ey TY = Ks 





VATICAN CITY! 


Four varieties of Vatican City 
(world’s smallest country) including 
es of Pope Pius! Also stamps 
m Afghanistan, Cape Juby, Libia, 
Macao, Palestine, Syria, Lieehten- 
stein, San Marino, and many other 
interesting countries. All together 
48 different stamps, total catalog 
price over $2.50! — only {00 to ap- 
proval applicants. Write today! 


Methuen Stamp Service, Dept. 215, Lawrence, Mass. 


“STAMP FINDER’! 













> 
THE STAMP be 


vnorn today for big new edition, fully ihustrated. 
cult st ‘ond the touneriae t come 
wom py of tase ating 
sree sotes trees, cs ES 


Fo stated losing 3c postage: 
= trated gain list inc . 
GARCELON STAMP COMPANY. Gox 594. Gonna. MAINE 


POSITIVELY Greatest Offer — 
Latest Scott's International $6.00 Stamp Album— 
| covering entire World, contains 36,000 illustrated. 
descriptive spaces; Scott's 1947 Standard $6.00 Cata- 
logues ‘‘Philately’'s Encyclopedia’’—Given to apoll 
eants for Foreign Approvals becoming customers | 


PLYMOUTH, Dept. A 24, Bell, California 








58 Le gga STAMPS 5¢ 


im mdine Seychelles Caymansa Cevion Triangie 
art Mik iget. Diamond. Odd & Queer Stamps Fverv 

g Se with Approval 
ALE MSs SETS & SUPPLIES FREE TO CUSTOMEK= 
REGENT, 316 Fiatbush Ave., B’kiyn 17, N. ¥., Dept. 90 





LOOK! FREE FRENCH PACKET 


Pierre & Miat nm, French Haquat 
Africa cr ‘ad Madagascar Pre t 1 1 New Zealand 
immeroons Frenet Oceania Reur ” Somal Coast Ja 
et More tha 40 ntriguing stamps free te a" 
rova licants send Sc ot over vitiv on 
INDEPENC ENT STAMP MART 
. Mass 


642 Broadway Dept. §& Everett (49) 


ADEN TO ZANZIBAR 


4% DIFFERENT British Empire from ADEN 
to ZANZIBAR including CYPRUS, -MALTA, 
DOMINICA and others. ONLY 5c with approvals 
LYMAN CO., Dept. 23, Box 139, C.S.A., Y.c.8 


118 DIFFERENT STAMPS 





including Commemoratives, Charities, 
Airmail, Surcharges, Sets. etc Only 
3c to Approval Buyers. 


BADGER ST STAMP co., Dept. K, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


ROUND THE WORLD 


Colonies, British, Dutch, French, Portuguese; 
strange, little known countries; Primitives, Canni- 
bals, ete. All for 3c to APPROVAL BUY ERS. 


DIXIE STAMP CO. Dept. 12 Milwaukee 1, Wis. 





news 64 word ERZUEIe nnn 


‘ 


1. Adverb meaning in such a way. 
3. Country near Arctic Circle. 
9. Capital of Iceland. 


8. More bare. 


13 

14. During the American Revolution, a 
person who remained loyal to the King 
of England was called a 


15. Toward the top. 


16. Southeast (abbr.). 
17. Large horned wild animal. 
18. Opposite of no. . 
20. Railway (abbr.). 


21. Pastry dessert. 


24. Louisiana (abbr.). 
26. Third tone of scale. 
29. Greek epic poem by Homer. 


31. Grandeurs. 


35. South Dakota (abbr. ). 


. Three-toed sloth. 


1 
2. Small piece. 
5 


5. Strong alkaline solutions. 
6. Town in N.E. Iceland. 
7. New Jersey (abbr.). 

8. Marks the time of. 
10. Volume (abbr. ). 
11. Annoy. 12. 


13. Bushel ( abbr. ). 


19. Fleshy coverings of eyes. 


More pale. 


Plant like a lily. 


30. Male name. 


32. Negative answer. 
34. Nickname for Edward. 


Solution in Teachers 
Pupils Edition February 3rd issue. 





22. A beverage. 


Kentucky (abbr.). 


21 
23. 45-inch measure of length. 
25 


26. Long poles of wood on a ship. 
27. I would ( contraction ). 
28. Postscript (abbr.), 





Solution to Last Week's Puzzle. 
ACROSS: l1-net; 4-Abo; 5-so; 
12-aloe; 13-on; 14-dine; 


Saima; 21-Este. 


DOWN: 1-Nasi; 2-ebon; + to; 6- Finn; he Ladoga; 


8-Ali; 9-non; 10-Dee; 
19-S.E.; 20-as. 


6-Finland; 11-bi; 








Words starred * in the magazine 
are defined below. 


filigreed (FIHL-ih-greed). Orna- 
mental open work of delicate design. 
It is usually made of fine wire (gold, 
silver or copper) and used chiefly to 
decorate other things made of gold and 
silver. 

incandescent (inn-can-DEHS-ehnt. 
The a in can is pronounced like the a 
in sat.) White or glowing with heat. 
The incandescent electric light bulb 
contains a thin filament which is kept 
hot and glowing by an electric current. 
The word incandescent comes from the 
Latin incandescere, meaning to become 
warm or hot. 

personnel (puhr-suh-NEHL). All the 
employees of an organization, ranging 
from those in the lowest to the top jobs. 





VIKINGS PICTURED 
ON ICELAND’S STAMPS 





Courtesy of Scott Stamp & Coin Co 


Icelanders spell the name of their 
country “Island,” as you can see from 
two of Iceland’s postage stamps shown 
above. Proud of their Viking ancestry, 
Icelanders enjoy stories and pictures of 
the days one thousand and more years 
ago. 

The stamp at the left is one of a set 
issued in 1930 on the 1000th anniver- 
sary of the founding of Iceland's par- 
liament, called the Althing This stamp 
shows a Viking funeral. Another stamp 
in the same set pictures the first Althing 
in session. See this stamp in the Citizen- 
ship Quiz on page 15. 

The stamp at the right pictures the 
Norseman, Thorfint. Karlsenfni, who 
founded a settlement in Vineland, 
which is believed to have been some- 
where along the coast of New England. 
Karlsenfni camie after Leif Erickson 











ABSOLUTELY FREE 
irish Commemorative Collection, 
including Dramatic Easter Rebel- 
lion Issue to Approval Applicants. & w 
RAYMAX, 129-B William Street, New York City 

















Citizenship Quiz @ = 


ere based on articles 
in — issue. Perfect score is 100. 
Answers cre in TEACHERS EDITION. 


1. LAND OF ICE 


Underline the correct answer to each 
of the following questions. Score 5 
points each. Total 35. 


1. To which of these countries did 
Iceland once belong? 

a. Canada c. Denmark 

b. Great Britain d. Sweden 


2. What two nations had troops sta- 
tioned in Iceland during the war? 
a. Germany and Great Britain 
b. U. S. and Russia 
c. U. S. and Germany 
d. U.S. and Great Britain 
3. What did both the Allies and Ger- 
many want from Iceland? 
a. The right to set up air and naval 
bases in Iceland. 
b. Large supplies of Iceland’s valu- 
able metals and minerals. 
c. Ice to preserve food shipped to 
soldiers overseas. 
d. To draft Iceland’s 
their armies. 
4. About how 
does Iceland have? 
a. 130,000 c. 
b. 13,000 d. 
5. What is a sage? 
a. a wise man 
b. a kind of plant 
c. a folk tale 
d. a play in baseball 


soldiers into 


large a population 


130,000,000 
1,300 


6. What part of Iceland is most 
densely populated? 
a. south c. west 
b. east d. north 


7. What are Iceland’s two main oc- 
cupations? 
a. fishing and farming 
b. fishing and lumbering 
c. manufacturing and mining 
d. mining and railroading 


My score 





1. This stamp commemorates the first 
meeting of Iceland's parliament in the 
yeor 930. What is Iceland’s Parliament 
called? 


2. He 
incandescent lamp. 





2. A TOUCH OF SPICE 


Complete each of the following state- 
ments. Score 6 points each. Total, 30. 

1. The people of the Middle Ages 
used spices to ____________ food. 

2. Today, spices are used to 
__. food. 

3. The best kind of cinnamon comes 
from the island of istaialal 

4. The only two spices that come 
from the same plant but have differ- 
ent flavors are and 




















5. Black pepper is made from dried 
berries called 





My score 


3. FRENCH INDO-CHINA 


Unscramble the five names below. 
Each one of these names completes one 
of the sentences that follow. Write each 
name in the proper sentence. Score 5 
points each. Total, 20. 

OLEN MUBL 
INAHO 
RECLCEL 

OH HIC MINH 

1. is the leader 
of the natives who wish to set up a re- 
public in French Indo-China. 

2. Fighting recently broke out be- 
tween French and native soldiers 
around the capital city of 

3. General 
sent from France 
French forces and 
Indo-China. 

4. He was ordered to his new post 
by Premier of 
France, 





was 
to command the 
restore order in 








My score 


4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Write your answers on the lines pro- 
vided under the questions. Score 5 
points each. Total, 15. 














invented the 3. What will be the name 
of this nation when it be- 


comes independent? 





My 


score 








My total score 


15 
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3 Engel Poc- ket - ieeaian 


Unexcelied for photos, cards, stamps, ete 
Neat - easy to use - gummed Inside for holding 
prints tight or loose. At photo supply and 
album counters, or send 10c for pkg. of 100 
and free samples to try. 


Engel Art Corners Mfg. Co., 


Dept. GN. 4717 No. Clark, Chicago-40 
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signs. Finest quality. Reasonable prices. 
Pins, 3& up. Write today for free catal v/ 
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Esquire 


He’s the neatest dresser on the campus. But how, you might ask, 
does he find time to choose his threads so Carefully? Easy! He 
does his homework on a Royal Portable—and saves lots of 
time and effort for other activities. Royal’s ease of operation 
adds speed to neat writing! 


SAuhime a 


i 


Comic 


Keeps ‘em rolling in the aisles with his gags—and it’s his own 
material, too! As soon as he thinks them up, he puts them down 
on paper—with his Royal Portable. Royal’s special features— 
“*Magic”’ Margin, ‘Touch Control,” and Finger-Flow Keyboard— 
make typing so easy you get your flash thoughts written in a jiffy! 








Dreamboat 


The cutie of the campus has a brain in her head, too. Won’t have 
any portable but a Royal! Why, it’s the standard typewriter in 
portable size ... so easy to shift to an office typewriter! Besides 
typing her own homework, she takes on tasks like typing themes 
for others. On a Royal Portable, it’s no work at all! 





Speak to the folks immediately about what a Royal Portable can 
do for you. Tell them how it can help your school work . . . is a 
blessing in college . . . how it can help select a fine job in later life 
Royal's Seii Teacher makes learning touch-typing a cinch! Get a 
sturdy, work-saving Royal. See your Royal dealer today! 


ROYAL 
PORTABLE 


THE Standard Typewriter in 
Portable Size 


“Magic” and “Touch Control” are registered 
trade-marks of Roya! { ypewriter Company, Inc. 











Off the Press 


New Publications of Interest to Teachers 


The Westward Crossings. (Balboa, Mac- 
kenzie, Lewis and Clark), by Jean- 
ette Mirsky. Knopf, 1946. 365 pp., 
$4. 


The explorers who move through the 
pages of this scholarly and readable 
volume are leaders of three episodes in 
one story — the penetration and explora- 
tion of the North American continent. 
The motives which inspired the epic dis- 
coveries of Balboa, Mackenzie, and 
Lewis and Clark were “Gold for the 
Crown,” “Furs for the Company,” and 
“Commerce for the Nation. The effect 
of the explorations on the mother coun- 
tries, the territories uncovered, the na- 
tive populations, and the men who 
moved across the continent are inter- 
woven in a durable and brightly col- 
ored fabric which throws new light on 
United States and Canadian history. 

Social studies teachers will find in 
this volume much material to illuminate 
lessons in the colonial period and the 
Jeffersonian era. But the style and im- 
plications of the facts presented are be- 
yond the understanding of most high 
school students. 


Nothing to Fear. Selected Addresses of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 1932- 
1945. edited by B. D. Zevin. Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 1946, 470 pp., $3.75. 


This is a collection of 60 addresses, 
with background notes by the editor, 
which record the fourteen-year relation- 
ship between the people and F.D.R. 
The speeches are remarkable for the 
simplicity with which they lay bare the 
complex domestic and foreign problems 
which beset the New Deal administra- 
tion in peace and war. 

English teachers can utilize quota- 
tions from the book to demonstrate the 
art by which the difficult may be made 
understandable. Social studies teachers 
can vitalize units on economic history, 
social problems, and foreign affairs dur- 
ing the battle against depression and 
the war against Fascism. 


Pete 
1946. 


Howard. 


184 pp., 


Ideas Have Legs, by 
Coward-McCann, 
$2.50. 


This is a highly personal autobiogra- 
phy of a British newspaperman, enliv- 
ened by the author's experiences since 
World War I. Included are his opin- 
ions of European leaders whom he re- 
gards as having waged a war of ideas 
more fundamental than a war of arms. 


This is the highly controversial Ox- 
ford Group Movement (Moral Re- 
armament), founded by the Rev. Dr. 
Frank Buchman. Howard believes that 
only a return to primary Christianity 
will make possible a permanent victory 
over the tendencies represented by 
Voltaire, Marx, and Hitler. In advo- 
cating a God-controlled State he seems 
to ignore any practical approach to the 
realities of a world dominated by na- 
tionalism and groping for security. 


The Improvement of Teaching in Sec- 
ondary Schools (Revised edition), 
by Frank A. Butler. Univ. of Chicago 
Press, 1946. 399 pp., $3.50. 


Dr. Butler’s experience as a teacher 
and principal in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools has made his. an enemy 
of verbalism in the classroom. He has 
tried to prevent teaching from becom- 
ing mechanical and routine by stat- 
ing clearly the objectives which teach- 
ers should have in mind. These include 
emphasis upon unitary rather than 
fragmentary learning and _ psychologi- 
cally sound self-activity by pupils. 

There are chapters on theory and 
practice in this volume, ill¢strated with 
new examples from all subject fields. 
Bibliographies at the ends of chapters 
tap current literature in periodical and 
book form. 

Beginning teachers will find the book 
useful if taken in small doses. Exper- 
ienced teachers will find the chapters 
on “diagnostic and remedial teaching” 
and “self-activity” short cuts to the best 
which has been said on the subjects. 


Via Western Express and Stagecoach, 
by Oscar O, Winther. Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1946. 158 pp., $8. 


When the history of transportation 
is written from the atemic vantage- 
point, a small but significant niche will 
still have to be found for the horse- 
drawn coaches which linked California 
to the nation in the roaring ‘fifties 
and ’sixties..With gold at the end of 
the rainbow, all sorts of people 
clamored for fast transportation. The 
need was filled by the Wells Fargo 


Express Company, the Butterfield 
Stages, the Pony Express, Russell, 


Majors and Waddell, and other rival 
lines. 

In a handsomely printed and illus- 
trated book, Dr. Winther, Professor of 
History at the University of Indiana, 
has told the exciting story, with em- 


3-T 


phasis upon the more human and pic- 
turesque aspects of overland transpor- 
tation before rails knit the West coast 
to the JZast. Contemporary manuscripts, 
periodicals, court records, timetables, 
and broadsides have made possible an 
authentic history enlivened by a rac- 
ing pen. 

High school history teachers can send 
their students to this volume for sup- 
plementary reading and reports on the 
Gold Rush of 1848. There is a wealth 
of background material which teacliers 
can mine with profit. 


Eisenhower Speaks, edited by H. S. 
Bagger. Inter-Allied Publications, 45 
West 45th St., N. Y. 19. 50e. 


General Eisenhower's modesty was 
placed on record when he first landed 
in England and remarked: “This \ ar 
isn’t being fought to make a hot-shot 
out of Ike Eisenhower.” 

After every war a military leader 
emerges as a potential political leader. 
Since the General is being spoken 
about openly by both parties as a 
possible Presidential nominee, his past 
statements are of interest. The book- 
let is.a good introduction to the Gen- 
eral. There is one statement which 
politicians are probably pondering. On 
June 22, 1945, Eisenhower said: “In 
the strongest language you can com- 
mand, you can state that I have no 
political ambitions at all. . . .” 


Magazine Checklist 


The following list of interesting gen- 
eral articles from current periodicals 
may suggest to teachers some special 
student assignments that will correlate 
classroom work with the outside yead- 
ing. 

Harper’s: The Anxious West; The West 
Against Itself, by Bernard De Voto, 
Dec. 1946, Jan. 1947. 

Fortune: The Supreme Court: 1947, by 
Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr., Jan. 1947. 

Rotarian: Lights for Latin America 
(electric power), by Mariano Ospina 
Perez, president, Republic of Colom- 
bia, Jan. 1947. 

Yale Review: Britain Under Planning, 
by John Chamberlain, Winter, 1947. 
Saturday Evening Post: Byrnes Grows 
Up to His Job, by Beverly Smith 

Jan. 4, 1947. 

They re Learning About Us the Hard 

Way (young foreigners are studying 

America at first hand), Jan. 4, 1947. 
Life: The West Indies; again they offei 

Americans a paradise of lush beauty, 

Dec. 30, 1946. 

Nature: “Thar She Blows!” (whaling), 
by Ivan T. Sanderson, Jan. 1947. 

Nature: That Wonderful Coconut, by 
Wilmon Menard, Jan. 1947. 
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OURS for the askingE® 


‘ 


HESE attractive incentives to student prog- 
ress in Social Studies ore ready to come 
to you as soon as we receive your con- 
firmed, or definite, order for the new term. 





FOR SUBSCRIBERS TO SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


(Combined or Social Studies Editions) 


p WORLD WEEK or PREP 







This handsome bronze Award Key 
is supplied to the teacher for pres- 
entation to student in each subscrib- 
ing class who makes the greatest 
progress in Social Studies each se- 
mester, as determined by the weekly 
quizzes printed in the magazines. Dis- 
tinctive in design, representing real 
achievement, it is a pin that is proudly 
worn by every possessor. It is ideal 
for class or school assembly presenta- 
tion. One key is supplied with the first 

20 subscriptions. An extra key is 
| supplied with each additional 30 
SG! subscriptions. 


“=f 


_ FOR SUBSCRIBERS TO JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC . 





These very popular and time- 


outstanding stimulus to progress 
in Social Studies among pupils 
in the upper elementary and 
lower high school grades. They 
include a colorful Classroom Wall 
Chart, individual Student Mem- 
bership-Score Cards, Award 
Stamps, and a Citizenship Certifi- 
cate for presentation to the stu- 
Ps dent making greatest progress in 
: the weekly quizze rinted in 
JUNIOR SCH ASTIC. 








If you have not already.sent in your final or con- 
firming order, let us have it at your earliest con- 
venience so that we may send you the materials 
to which your subscription entitles you. 


ie sf 
tested incentive materials arean| * @ “%2)|: Lig 


_ 
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“M\ rales ON 


News and 


Milwaukee Schools Report. An in- 
creasing number of school systems are 
improving their public relations by pub- 
lishing annual reports which present 
pictorially . the achievements of the 
schools for the year. From Patterns to 
Processes, the Milwaukee report (1945- 
1946), is attractively presented on fine 
paper. Text and pictures show the 
translation of educational patterns into 
teaching and learning processes. Em- 
phasis is placed upon innovations in 
the Milwaukee public school system 
which has a staff of 2300 teachers to 
serve 69,000 pupils. Improvements 
have been made in guidance services 
and a 9B orientation program has been 
developed. A work experience program 
in which students spend part of their 
time in actual jobs where they are 
paid beginners’ wages is apparently 
destined to become an essential part 
of the secondary school program. 

Among the most recent services to 
teachers and pupils is the development 
and distribution of book kits for read- 
ing units in the elementary grades. 
“Ninety-two of these kits on the more 
popular subjects for unit reading are 
available out of the Central office. 
Eskimos, Liacoln, inventors, stars — are 
among the subjects covered. Each kit 
contains from 40 to 60 books and has 
been developed out of bibliographies 
compiled by several teachers on the 
basis of successful classroom use. Pro- 
vision is made in eacl] kit for a wide 
range of reading ability.” 

U.N. Poster. A poster, 38 x 25 inchs 
based upon the preamble to the 
Charter of the United Nations, is avail- 
able free to teachers. It vividly com 
pares in picture form a world at peace 
and a world ravaged by atomic war. 
Every classroom should have one of 
these posters prominently displayed. 
The pictures and accompanying ex- 
planations are of such size that they 
are visible from the back of the room 
(General Mills, Inc., Public Service 
Dept., Minneapolis 15, Minn.) 

Building a Library. In these days of 
paper shortages and high production 
costs it is comforting to know that one 
can still acquire a respectable library 
ot 388 books at a cost of 25c a volume. 
This is the number of titles in the low 
price range reported in print in the 
new (seventh) edition of the Catalogue 
of Reprints in Series: 1946 (168 pp.., 
$3.50 with 1947 Supplement, H. W. 
Wilson Company, N. Y, 52, N. Y.). 
The catalogue locates approximately 
4,000 reprints. There is a listing by title 
and author and by publisher and series. 
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